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Department uf Defense Kepokt on Selected Aib and Gbound Operations 

Cambodia and Laos 


September 10 , 1978 . . 

IN 


INTRODUCTION 


On August 9 , 1978 , Senator Symington asked that the Department of Defend 
undertake a review of statistics sent to the Conffress and Viilr^p thi 3^^ 
stances that lu£ behind the submission of those stat^tics He aBkedfoBa «?lSi 
nm- wwch i specified What orders were thf 8 S. a S 

communicatiohs channels used ; the actions of the military dbmmahds • 

Pro'S lM*97l atalaiDe * C ° rreCted UPaate ° f the 

Tlio review has 63tki)lisb6d that all operations dl^pno.QaH in' +Mo ,, . ■ ; 

authorised by civilian authority. It zbZTlZ Q uoted 
Which speemi security and reporting procedures were established^ 
constituted a small portion of the overall spectrum of Southeast Asia military 

not ^e " 18 “ Cheref ° re ’ dCalS ^th X exceptions in ^^e ^ot- 

Department of Defense has recognized the interest of the Congress in ‘the 
submission of this report at the earliest feasible date. However, thlre are still 
some unknowns. They are limited in the context of the wid Spread we ! 
publicized, and. thoroughly documented main thrust of the Southeast Asia com 
flict. Understandably, too, not all events at the operating levels can be described 
in corresponding detail. Those uncertainties are identified in this rebort 

and the Department will continue its review in an attempt to resolve the un 
knowns and uncertainties if at all possible. resoive the un. 
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ln “I. report and those 

did not identify the helicopter t'nnsM ^ i statistics. The May submission 

SALEM HOUSE and PRAIRIE 6 EIRE? We are now’nrlnnrt 6 attached reports on 
helicopter gnnship statistics and verifvln/ th? iwo P ?n™ ng , an u P date of those 
gunship sorties. In addition, the casuluy^ attsM^ '.n ^' data ° u S ^- W in g 

upcliite are the best available. However we are cnSfint^ Separa i te statistical 
individual cases. ’ e are C011 tinuxng our review of a few 

AIR MISSIONS OVERVIEW 

Vi iS wiU review the following air operations • 

B-52 operations in Cambodia March 17 iGRafA-ir 

were carried out based on intelligence of substnnHo?^i° 1Q70 - Missions 

and Viet Cong (VC) buildups in Cambodian North Vletuam ese (NVN) 
impending and actual American trooD wifhdrn 0 ! 11 ^ 7 ar ? as at the time of both 

ar* *«■* *-« *• 

197^L Ja r (PDJ) "** ° f *« 

^ • Figh^omtr' " 
operations during April-May 1970 °P elatl0 “s m Cambodia augmenting MENU 

imTZS l im M ° mbe>: TACAIR °P eratia “ a *“ Cambodia from May, 

period. FireLrinHiughour'the ^wtod^f Vs*" SoutheaT? £°! ldacted durin ^ this 
accounting and reporting methods for ah- n ,i.r«, S h Asia ‘“'olvement, the 
JCS automated data bfsTtbatwas tovZ^ “‘Proved. The 

large numbers of people, with varvimr i n fi? P n d H “ ade ‘“formation available to 
varying information a “ d which 

Secondly, in order to asiure oltuZ 1 a “ d appropriate, 
and to minimize the opportunity for error 111 commaud and control 

and means were authorized and used The choh^of of o° m mumcations channels 
was determined by the reuuirements for communicating channel 

detailed content, etc. Tlie availability of irmlfinil n’,. &>1 ' trans mission speed, for 
tlie coincident use of both highly secure and roStfop ^,‘? Uni f a « ° US channels ' aiul 
data of differing sensitivities hnt J ? r ° utlne channels for transmission of 

to these operations ; nor f or that matef 0pe t ra “°. n «* unique 

were routiuely handled in the channel m’oJ » n ™ • q, } e J° l lus war - Materials 
of security. High-security channels— referred fo «a fn* - t 0 i th * re ? uir ed degree 
channels— were reserved for hiehi v-olnssttw? ,??, special security or “hack” 

background information passed among top-leveuZmanders eXtremely seusitive 
Finally, while the amount of collected L, ;f“ a “ aers - , 
combat activities in Southeast Asia are statistics and records— on U.S. 

war, there are still gaps in our ability i^~t i XtenS1Ve ? h f u duri “S any other 

however, that the data available as presented an««T e mform atlon. It is felt, 

sible assessment of tlie various operations f^’udJ-eiTn 01 ^ 6asouable a “ d respon- 
this review. us “Potions for which the Congress has requested 

in and over counri-ies^whose'poUticalTeadp 1 ^ 118 WSS ^l at tlley were conducted 
to acknowledge pubUcly such activity mw/™ ,f ither uuwilli “? <>r ““able 
had either requested the operations i, n ,i i l , Ln '^' these same political leaders 

The Cambodian bombing during Prince lihnnnnJ ^ 66 ° f and aC( * ulesced i“ them. 
queut U.S./ARVN ground oDemtions ?^ £ r a J?, k J reglme ’ as w * 11 as the subse- 
ing the enemy sanctuaries S ' were greeted toward deny- 

environment which would permit the safe wfthdto, h w?fo pr<mdl “£ a tactical 
President Nixon’s witlidrawTplan " lthdra wal of U.S. combat forces under 

MENU OPERATIONS 
General 

the South Vietnamese border The* name MUNn^f” sanctuaries adjacent to 

„,„n„ asu-gg 
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from the Cambodian sanctuaries into South Vietnam and against U.S. servicemen 
and women. 

Due to the unusual and sensitive diplomatic situation between the Cambodian 
government and the governments of the United States and South Vietnam, in- 
formation on MENU was held very closely. Knowledge of the operation was 
limited to those personnel essential to its successful administration and execu- 
tion. The special security or “back” channel communication system for insuring 
optimum security in highly sensitive matters was used for TOP SECRET sensi- 
tive aspects of MENU. Less highly classified channels -were used to handle the 
routine mission requests and authorizations. The approval/execution procedures 
for MENU are discussed on pages 8-dO. Special security procedures are discussed 
on pages 15-18. 

The following is a summary of MENU methodology adopted and utilized by 
field units and in the military chain of command : 

A B-52 strike on a target in South Vietnam would be requested through 
normal communication and command channels. 

Through the special security communication and command channel, a 
strike on the MENU (Cambodian) target nearest a requested target in South 
Vietnam would -be requested. 

Upon approval, the mission would be flown in such a way that the MENU 
aircraft on its final run would pass over or near the target in South Vietnam 
and release its bombs on the enemy in the MENU sanctuary target area. 

On return of the aircraft to its base, routine reports on the mission would 
be filed in normal communication channels which did not reveal the MENU; 
aspect of the mission. 

Separate reports were provided by “back” channel on the MENU aspect. 

All MENU sorties occurred at night and were directed by ground control radar 
sites. These radar sites were used to direct aircraft throughout the Southeast 
Asia conflict, and their operation permitted extremely accurate strikes against 
the enemy. The' name for this ground-directed bombing operation was COMBAT 
SKY SPOT. In MENU operations, the radar site crews received instructions that 
resulted in .the aircraft releasing their bombs on the MENU targets rather than 
on the targets in South Vietnam. Details of radar procedures are discussed on 
pages 10-11. 


In their pre-take off mission preparation, all the B-52 crews were briefed on 
the South Vietnamese targets. Only the pilots and navigators of the aircraft to be 
directed to MENU targets were briefed to react to all directions for bomb release 
from the. ground control radar sites. This special guidance to MENU pilots and 
navigators was necessary since the entire crew was -briefed routinely, as they 
normally had been throughout the war, to make every effort not to bomb in 
Cambodia. The pilots and navigators, while not controlling the exact release 
point of their bombs, had indications from on-board radar and navigation in- 
struments of their position. Other crew members had no indication that their' 
aircraft was directed on other than the target in *South Vietnam -which had 
been covered in their routine briefing since the MENU target was in close 
proximity to and in alignment with the routine target. Details of MENU aircrew 
procedures are discussed on pages 11-12. 

MENU mission reports were carried in both the routine and special security 
communications channels depending on their degree of security sensitivity. Re- 
ports on -the sensitive aspects, which were sent through the special security chan- 
nel, were available only to those in the command and control chain who had a 
“need-to-know.” Reports based on the routine channels, so that for administrative 
and logistical purposes, MENU sortie information blended into other less highly 
classified information in the data base. MENU sorties thus properly were in- 
cluded in overall Southeast Asia statistical totals but not identified with Cam- 
bodia in any but the special security channels. When the routine data was siibse-' 
quently utilized in providing Congress a country-by-country breakout of sorties— 
first in classified and then in unclassified form — the MENU sorties were reflected 
in South Vietnam as they were routinely carried in that data base, rather than 
in Cambodia as they were carried in the closely held MENU records. 

This error was subsequently discovered, corrected and apologized for. 

The Department’s review of MENU operations gave particular attention to the 
procedures directed for providing inputs to the formal reporting system that ac- 
counted for the operational and logistic aspects of this operation. The review 
established that under the procedures directed no one was required to make any 
input to this formal reporting system that the individual knew, or should have 
known, to be incorrect. The procedures permitted only correct formal reporting. 
There was careful selection of individuals who, in addition to TOP SECRET 
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clearance, had a need-to-know about MENU. Everyone in the reporting chain 
received and reported that information for which he had a need-to-know Those 
need “to-know about MENU could not perceive a difference between 
MENU and any other sorties. Any reports they submitted were within the normal 
reporting procedures. 


With regard to the originally erroneous statistics inadvertently furnished to 
the Congress, and through the Congress to the public, the high-security classifica- 
tion and closely-held character of the information resulted in the error. Steps 
have been taken to assure that in the future the automated data systems them- 
selves, and attendant procedures, will be so structured that any need for special- 
security policy decisions will be brought to the attention of proper civilian 
leaders for their decision as well as policy matters such as declassification. It 
must be stressed again that despite the inadvertent, erroneous report to Congress 
all appropriate civilian and military decision makers had accurate and complete 
command and control data throughout MENU. 


Approval / Execution 

To understand the approval, execution and special reporting procedures used 
during MENU, normal B-52 reporting procedures must be understood. For normal 
missions in South Vietnam, The Commander, U.S. Military Assistance Command 
Vietnam (COMUSMACV) originated a “strike request” for targets against which 
missions would be flown for the next 24-hour period. This request — which was 
dispatched to Commander in Chief Pacific (CINCPAC), Commander in Chief 
Strategic Air Command (CINCSAC), the operating units, and the JCS— showed 
time-over- target, target coordinates, weight of effort recommended, and a mission 
identifier (usually a letter and three numbers). While this message was termed a 
“strike request,” COMUSMACV and CINCSAC had standing authority to conduct 
B-52 missions in South Vietnam. COMUSMACV did however routinely transmit 
each “strike request” to CINCPAC, CINCSAC and JCS to provide them the op- 
portunity to review — and to disapprove should that be necessary for some over- 
riding reason — any mission. 

Subsequently, a “frag order” was issued by the operating headquarters, which 
originally was Third Air Division and subsequently was Eighth Air Force. This 
^‘frag order” was basically a mission-profile order which narratively described 
how the mission was to be conducted. It noted ground control check-in points, 
target size, altitude and bombing tactics. The “strike request” and the “frag 
order” were the only two documents necessary for the conduct of the missions 
which contained target coordinates. In the absence of a disapproval, CINCSAC 
issued an execution order by mission identifier and “frag order” number. This 
order authorized the planned strike and established the take-off time. 

In the event a mission was to be directed to another target, a “strike request 
amendment” was issued which imposed such changes from the original “frag 
order” as might be required. 

After weapons release, the aircrew would initiate the post-strike reporting 
procedure with a radio call to the command post in Guam, giving time over target 
and mission success codes (type of release, malfunctions, weather, etc.). The 
'Guam command post then initiated an operational report (OPREP-4) of the 
mission to SAC Headquarters. The OPREP-4s showed only mission identifier, 
number and type of aircraft, time-over-target, and the guidance system utilized. 
SAC retransmitted the OPRETMs to the Organization of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff (OJCS) . The OPREP-4s and the “strike request” constituted the principal 
input for the JCS data base. 

MENU procedures were designed to parallel and complement the routine B-52 
procedures. If, for example, COMUSMACV was authorized a level of 60 B-52 
sorties a day, he would, through the routine procedure, identify routine targets 
for all 60 of these sorties. Through the special communication channel he also 
would transmit a special request, classified TOP SECRET, to strike MENU 
targets in Cambodia. 

Requests for MENU strikes came to the Office of the Joint Chiefs of Staff from 
COMUSMACV after review and validation by CINCPAC. Each request included 
current intelligence confirming that no Cambodians were known to be located in 
the enemy target area. After appraisal of the request by tbe OJCS, a brief memo- 
randum was sent to the Secretary of Defense requesting him to obtain authority 
to conduct the MENU strikes. Only after additional appropriate civilian author- 
ity was obtained did the Secretary of Defense authorize the OJCS to dispatch 
an execute message. When transmitted, this execute order went through the 
special security channels. 
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rOMUSMACV then had in hand two authorizations : The routine message 
amiroving targets for all 60 sorties ; and the second message approving the MENU 
Arties that would be diverted from South Vietnamese targets. After MENU 
strike approval authority had been obtained, a time-over-target was assigned for 
Pfleh MENU target from one of the previously designated times contained in the 
routine MACV “strike request”. Thus, by using time-over-target and mission 
identifier the limited number of personnel who had a need-to-know a bout the 
MENU missions could correlate the routine operational data with the MENU 
m is slmis^'and correctly identify the number of sorties flown and ordnance 

^TlwfrouOue'sorties were retained as alter ^ t S,Qj[^MACVmake ^iatefd^ 

terufiimtiorf that^he rcmUif^targeS^ iu^outo^Vletaai^ vatow 

the MENU targets in Cambodia. Meanwhile, the execute order for . * 

slons was issued by CINCSAC. The MENU aircraft were then directed away from 
the routine to the MENU targets by implementation at the radar site of directions 
in the closehold MENU message which was provided to each a ^? a J >le tl ^d a ^ ^ 
(see Radar Procedures, below). Thus, from a military standpoint He MENU 
procedures were identical to normal, routine procedures except tlJ tat tlr e ordeis 
diverting the mission to Cambodia never entered the routine OJCS data base. 

Radar Procedures 

As noted earlier, B-52 sorties were directed and controlled over their targets 
bv COMBAT SICYSPOT radar. These all-weather immbnig-control ^-ound iadar 
facilities (MSQs) were manned by SAC personnel 

imt. the sites were under the operational control of the L.S. Seventh Air rorce 
(TACAIR) headquartered at. Tan Son Nliut Airbase, South ),^uam. E hes 
radars controlled all MENU missions. For routine missions, the COMBAi SNi 
SPOT site received the South Vietnam target information by normal mess g 
Channels. The radar-site crew then prepared the required plotting charts, conr 
putations, worksheets, computer input tapes, forms, and other data _“eressa * 
to conduct each mission. Included was preparation of 1st Combat Evaluation 
Group Form 15, a form used by the ground radar sites to carry post-release da 
such as time-orer-target, track, airspeed, altitude and ground speed of t « - 

Cr p f rior to'' a^MENU operation, a representative from the Strategic .Air Com- 
mand Advanced Echelon (SAOAUVON) at MACV Headquarters ™ Salmon 
went to Che radar site with the MENU target information. A new set of computa- 
tions and forms was then prepared at the radar site using the MENU targe* 
information. After a MENU strike, the MENU post-release data were entered on 
the Form 15 which lmd been prepared earlier based on the routine \ letnamese 
target coordinates. The highly -classified MENU target information, including 
computations, worksheets and the plotting board trace sheet showing the ail- 
crafts final track to the target, was then destroyed in order to 
security of the operation. The Form 15 showing the South Vietnamese target and 
post-release data was forwarded to Saigon for maintenance and quality control 
purposes and destroyed after 90 days. This was normal procedure for all i 
missions The Form 15 was not a command and control report. The only formal, 
oS report required of and issued after a MENU mi^on by the ground- 
control radar site was “mission complete” relayed to SACADVON by telephone. 

The foregoing procedures to obtain necessary reports and to preserve security 
were developed and authorized by MACV. Initially, for security reasons, the 
SACADVON representative personally went to the radar site to assure that per- 
sonnel without need-to-know of MENU were not involved. The bAOAD\ ON rep- 
resentative remained during conduct of the MENU mission. He retained 
possession of the radar-site’s MENU working material and returned to Ins .Saigon 
headquarters where he destroyed it. Later, the procedure was modified so that a 
S ACADVON courier was flown to an airstrip near the radar site and handed the 
MENU target coordinates to the radar site commander: security destruction ot 
the MENU working materials was accomplished at the radar site. 

In addition to the MSQ radar sites, MENU B-52 operations came under the 
surveillance of Ground Control Intercept (GCI) radar sites whose mission was to 
monitor all flights in their assigned zone to, among other missions, assure that 
buffer airspace along the South Vietna in-Cambodian border was not penetrated 
bv unauthorized flights. Under routine circumstances, the GCI sites would track 
and warn anv aircraft that appeared to be heading into either the buffer zone or 
Cambodian airspace. These sites then would report any possible violations of 
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r-imhniliaii uirsuace Pursuant to instructions from Seventh Air Force (issued 
bvawrsonal representative’s visit to the GOI site) , officers on duty at those 
sites took no action to warn or to report the MENU missions since they had been 
informed that these were authorized missions. 

Air Crew Procedures 

•Vurlmrization for B-52 missions in South Vietnam routinely proceeded as 
described in pa^es 8-10. CINCSAC received authorization from OJOS and in 
turn ordered -the missions to -be flown in the regular manner. CI’NCSAC issued 
imnlementimr instructions to the Commander, Third Air Division — later to Eighth 

Air Force who passed the orders to the B-52 operational units. Missions would 

be assigned to flight units in the normal manner, appropriate pre^rations made 
and crew briefings carried out. These were routine procedures for B-o2 ARC 

: L"were ordered, prepared and briefed according to 
nrf)f«iiiures and were based on information relating to the targets in 
South Vietnam This procedure was adequate, since the geographical locations 
of t e MENU targets weer proximate to the South Vietnam targets, and since 
the heading for final bomb runs on the MENU targets took -the crews close to 
the South Vietnam targets. The only variance from the routine required for the 
MENU mission would be to slightly extend the release point of the bomb load as 
directed bv the M'SQ site as the plane flew on its final heading, and in some cases 
a minor c4^ction to the heading itself. Accordingly, for MENU missions, SAC 
representatives briefed the pilots and navigators that they would receive correc- 
tion* in heading and bomb release instructions from the radar sites and that they 

should follow those instructions. , ' . - . 

Only the pilots and navigators were in a position to know they were in fact 
striking targets in Cambodia. And, because of the special orders to GOI 

radar sites to disregard penetration of Cambodian airspace by MENU missions 
the regular warning these crews might have expected upon a penetration of 

Cambodia were not received. „ w AT? p 

These procedures were virtually identical to those used for normal B-52 ARC 
t \CH r V mirations The only significant variation was in the designation of per- 
With a need-to -know about MENU'. Each command level recommended to 
ks suLrior tlie number "° a „ d dut ies of personnel who had a MENU need-to-know. 
Normally this access was limited to unit commanders, unit vice commanders, 
limited numbers of operations and intelligence staff personnel, and the aircraf 
commander and navigator on B— 1 52s directly involved. 

Reporting 

This section discusses the various reports submitted for all B-52 operations. 
These reports, in conjunction with the strike request and mi « si . on . frag .?5^ e ^’ 
were structured to provide planning data, logistic data and information on 
operations conducted. The types of reports discussed are reports of 'B-52 tactical 
operations, OPREP-4 ; crew debriefing reports ; and reports by supporting radar 

faC ifter S weapous release, the aircrew initiated the post-strike reporting system 
with a radio call directlj’ to the command post in Guam, giving time-over-target 
and missions success codes (type of release, malfunctio^ 
etc.). Based on this information— and after correlating it \vith pre-missipn data 
the Guam command post initiated an operational report (OPREP-4) of the 
mission to SAC Headquarters. The OPREP-4S show only mission identifier, 
number and type of aircraft, time-over-target and the guidance system uUlizecL 
QA.p i-pt r-i nsmitted the OPREP-^ls to MACV and to the OJCS. The OPREF-4 
and the “strike request” provided the basic input to the automated data base. 

The use made of tills data base is important to clear understanding, of MENU 
reporting. The data base was designed primarily for administrative and 
uses rather than for operational or intelligence purposes. This information had to 
reflect the 1 total number of B-52 sorties flown and the munitions expended in 
order to meet th e requirements of DoD logisticians. To assure continuing ade- 
mte support of B-52 operations, logisticians needed to know the number of 
hours and 1 missions each aircraft was being flown, which influenced the amo ^ 
!‘f fuel and mmiftions required ; the number of spart partstoprocure ; the numhe 
of niM-soniiel needed and similar support necessary. In addition, there, was a nee 
f o r *■! dm inis t rati veimrposes to identify and report the operational employment 
fdtheTsf aircraft However, most of those who normally followed this in- 
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formation had a need-to-know only about the extent of the effort .and £ ot *ke 
location specifics that distinguished 'MENU. Whether these 
in South Vietnam or several miles inside Cambodia was neHbe' material nor 
relevant to their requirements. However, if the information on MEN-U s rtie 
been totally deleted from the data base reports, not only would the necessary 
administrative and logistics actions based on these [data have 
the personnel dealing with the data would quickly have percehed at 
operations were being conducted but not entered in the OJCS 55? 

Accurate data on MENU operations were maintained at MACA , Headquarters 
SAC, and the O JCS. These data were based on the mission identifier and target 
coordinates in the basic MENU authorization message as missions were con- 
firmed by the routine OPKEP-4 reports. . /,nmhof 

SAC procedures required an intelligence debriefing of all aircrews after combat 
missions. The form used by the intelligence officer was keyed to the mission iden- 
tifier; target coordinates — unless the crews indicated a change (under 
operations the actual target coordinates were not passed to the aircrews by the 
MSO site) — were listed only as associated with the original mission identifier. 
Debriefing of MENU crews proceeded routinely with crews reporting malfunc- 
tions, bomb damage assessment, weather and other operational data. The intelli- 
gence report forwarded for a MENU mission was indistinguishable, in the view 
of the intelligence officer, from other such mission reports, the debriefeis die 
not have a need-to-know about MENU ; and all submitted debriefing material 
that was, to the best of tlieir knowledge, complete and accurate. 

• No formal report was required from MSQ radar site personnel. Only a tele- 
phone call to SACADVON indicated mission completion. No formal written report 

was required. . ^ .. . A 

The GCI radar sites in South Vietnam were tasked to report unauthorized 

airspace penetrations by U.S. or other friendly aircraft. Personnel at these sites 
were aware that MENU flights were authorized and for that reason, no reports 
of violations were reauired or submitted. 


Statistics 

During the MENU operation, six enemy base sanctuary areas along the South 
Vietnam/Cambodian: border were struck. These base areas were named: BREAK- 
FAST, DINNER, DESSERT, SNAOK, SUPPER and LUNCH. . 

As the combat action developed during the ground operations m Cambodia in 
early May and June 1970, the requirement for special security procedures was 
lifted. The last MENU strike to use special procedures in South Vietnam was on 
May 26, 1970. The sorties and total tonnage of munitions dropped from March Is, 
1969 to May 26, 1970, during MENU were as follows : 


Base ai;e.a 

t _ 


Sorties 

Ton 

/Hoccprt'V / . • • '• 



706 

20, 157 




_ „ 885 

25, 336 




817 

23, 391 


* 


228 

6, 529 

RflQ /IttnrhV 



992 

26, 630 

OUJ yUlJvll/- > - - - - - * - - ■» 

704 fsunneri 



247 

6,780 

Tntal 

■ . 


3,875 

108, 823 



■ ... 




Special Security Procedures 

This section discusses the actions necessary to provide special security and 
identifies responsibility for -the development of these procedures and the gi anting 
of authority for 'their use. This section is supplemented by and must be viewed 
together with the preceding sections on Appro val/Execution Procedures, Radar 

Procedures, Air Crew Procedures, and Reporting Procedures. 

The first major opportunity for compromise of the security necessary to 
permit MENU operations was through the normal unclassified reporting of B-o- 
operations. On days when there were MENU missions, the number of MENU 
sorties may have constituted as much as 60 percent of the B-o- missions. This 
was a sufficiently large portion of the total that failure to indicate a level of 
operation consistent with -the total missions would have almost certainly led to 
speculation that unreported operations were being conducted. For this reason, 
the procedures supporting MENU operations included the selection of cover 
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sKBSfia £« Ss r MraS sS* 8 ® ar 

nominated -by MAOV in h lfic cover targets were drn % eIease 80 reported, 
issued its suhswn.anf ln tileir routine B -^2 “strife* d 1 f awn ^ rom those already 

target loea-tions^ut not^nS /^^ 111611118 as Greeted listin?^ mess ? ge ‘ ^ACV 

Normally the® L« relationship Jthfson 


Vietaam r in Prio^^ v » t ^ noted w^e' 

wtth an approved I'l? "i stan ^ the ffeneraifzed ntSf t ^ m ln Owlr South 

^7hH ■ e a refei ' enoe 

as as possible 

faced with sneein * out .Cambodian operations \r a pv 072 re ^ 01Bes to possible 

O^X\T:X * b ™U “a^rTUT ucted 

authority for any other l^ i0n would investigated Th~ r deny in 

appropriate civilian authorm** 0 ™, to P ersl stent inquiries w* responsibility and 

necessary to imp ement a»v7 S V? here were no PersistenfinZL retaln f d b - v t)le 
n^v^r v. . menc any further r*£ accent anqui-ries so it 


Ahothe,' *^or oppSffl^" ' d ^«* ^ 

requirS^treafe? ?* W>vW^ tto requirement 

sensitive MENU aspects of ff 13 ’- Was ass ‘natters evolved*’ w* S a(ilI * inis ti'ativi‘ 

administrative andSsthL^n msaloaa - Tile routine report t,le 

1 The and accurate - purposes and were considered in those^Tf* for 

The responsibility f„r n„,. , ose cases corn- 

gated to the levels fn nf.n « e ° 1>Iuellt of detailed MENtti 

was responsible for h, *7 'hat normally controlled P roee dures was dele- 

DoD automated data 7? ta ‘^rting s/stem lt wia7 »««*»«■. The OJC8 

he available to manv pere^e^i tJle inf ? mation contabiedln^hf^^ 0 of the 
and who had no n«»,i Y,i,?° ,Ue wh ose security demur ™ii!l ed ,? tb,s system must 

was especially Sen smrl7. now aboi,t MENU. Becanse 7r?i e UmIted to SECRET 
base the accurate terin Was - not P os sU>le to i n clude 77,*' and b ecause MENU 
strikes were not ca^riid iu^th^Tf 7 MBNu strikes For this aut0mated d a ta 
were simply identified bvr ,7 data ba s« as having occur rL 7V eason ' MENU 
request” and ‘‘frae orZr. target identifier carriid in t^J n - CaiD,b . od i a - They 
with the data for Sonth v“f ssages and > a « a rSult B ^ 2 “strike 

procedures in tile re»ortin~ l 7 am 'i m BNU procedures were ,7. in * be da ta base 
turn in the automated a., , b chain had to be modifier! fo so that no 

request amendment” ( \rmvT?' rstem ' 0ther than the non wifch tbis Umita- 
into this automated £S* rU authorization), all of the o^ , d “ g of the “strike 

data normally carried yStem were ^“ply allowed to rouUn^® "l 110 ' 1 fed 
Data peculiar to the ATEmtt * .. routinely reflect tile 

were not introduced nfto „ Were av ailable to those w,fh a nl i allr ln MACV, 

. CINOSAC was responsibleTo^d ‘ data base - nead -^know. They 

.SAc'c^w^poS^^!, 7 and -n- 


~l * 
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principal coordinator and technical planner operaOons. SACADVON. 

was a liaison unit for CINCSAC located at MACV ^eadquartera to assist with 

fbo tj *:*> off/>r t 'This unit had no independent command autnoncy ana. was m 

Saigon only to assist COMUSMAOV and to expedite staffing between the two head- 

quarters. SACADVONaUo had the LpteUon 

from these sites. SACADVON also provided B-52 

o“ U ACO! had 

a As e no^ to W th^newfFec«^ the MENU procedures tKmmitted only ™* 
formal reDorting. Everyone in the reporting chain received that information 
which he had a need-to-know and received it in accordance P ™I 

cedures Thus, those who did not have a need-to-know about MENU could not 
p^cMBive a difference between MENU and normal operations. Those who had a 
need-to-know about MENU operations submitted and received reports ^ 
consistent with their knowledge. Each of the operational reports submitted pro- 
vided complete and accurate information to those who required it. 

The Department understands that selected members of Congress were advise 
of the MENU strikes by various persons in the Executive Branch who 
monitoring MENU. Previous testimony and transmittals to the Congress .have 
included information that among those notified were Senators Russell, Stennis 
and Dirksen, and Representatives Rivers, Arends and Gerald Ford. 

Some other members of Congress may have been advised, but the Department, 
itself, holds no specific record detailing this. The Department understands that 
the decisions on whom to advise in the Congress were made by the notifying 
Executive Branch individuals who apparently took into account the extremely 
sensitive diplomatic situation and the strict orders for security. The restricting 
of MENU information within the Legislative Branch was consistent with similar 
strict restrictions within the Executive Branch. 

GOOD LOOK 

On February 17, 1970, B-52s were used for the first time to bomb military 
targets in the Pla-ine des Jarres (PDJ) area at the request of the Royal Laotian 
Government (RLG). The name GOOD LOOK was used for these operations, , and 
their immediate purpose was to counter the buildup of approximately 15,000 
North Vietnamese personnel and their supplies north and east of the PD J area 

and poised for an imminent effort to recapture this area. „« Am 

The first B-52 mission came in response to a specific request to the U.b. Am- 
liassador to Laos from Laotian Prime Minister Souvanna P^^ ^qvifst ng 
B-52 sorties to help Laotian General Vang Pao s troops hold the PDJ by blunting 
the anticipated North Vietnamese offensive. The transmission of this request and 
of all 'later mission- requests for B-52 bombing in the PDJ area were made- 
through the U.S. Ambassador to Laos. The original requests were validated by 
COMUSMAOV and CINCPAC and were then forwarded with supporting in- 
telligence to CJCS. After appraisal by the Joint Staff, CJCS requested authority 
from appropriate civilian authorities to conduct the requested mission. 

' After January 1, 1972, COMUSMAOV was given authority to approve B-52 
missions in the PDJ area, subject to cancellation by the Secretory of Defense. 

It - was -the nature of the B-52 operations in Southeast Asia that they were 
routinely • controlled. by ground radars. Where thi S> was. not ^ o 2 . 

board radar systems were used to locate and strike targets. The PDJ area ini- 
tially fell outside the capabilities of ground radar systems. 'For this reason, radar 
scope photography was needed of the PDJ area as a part of normal planning to 
have the ability to respond to any contingency. Such reconnaissance was under- 
stood and accepted by the RLG. Accordingly, a B-52 radar reconnaissance mis- 
sion, GOOD LOOK ALPHA, was authorized and flown over the area in August, 

1969 

After the enemy offensive in the PDJ area began in late January, 1970, a 
second radar -reconnaissance mission, GOOD LOOK BRAVO, was flown. This 
mission was authorized in the hope that Hanot would perceive the warning that 
B-52 operations were being considered in the PDJ, and would modify its opera 
tions in northern Laos. There was no apparent NVN diminution 
tions and folio w-on B-52 sorties were directed under the name GOOD LOOK, A 
ground-directed radar bombing site was later located at Ubon, Thailand, to direct 

th ResS^°on tocloTure of the U.S. strikes in the ^ on^OOD 

to the Royal Laotian Government. Ail message traffic to Washington on GOOD 
LOOK was classified TOP SECRET and was processed through special security 
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channels. Subordinate command elements were directed to handle this informa- 
tion on a close-hold, limited distribution basis. As a result, for each B-52 PDJ 
area target request submitted through special security channels, a corresponding 
routine request for a mission in southern Laos, South Vietnam, or Cambodia 
was originated through routine communication channels. Post-strike reports were 
not identified by location of target but rather by a mission identifier and a time- 
over-target which coincided with the routine mission. At the same time, actual 
tai get information was being furnished on a strict, need-to-know basis through 
specia 1 security channels. The need for extra security had been established by the 
U.S. Ambassador to Laos based on the expressed concern of the Laotian Govern- 
ment. Missions through April 26, 1972, continued to use the special target report- 
ing system. 1 

The sorties and total tonnage of munitions dropped from February 17, 1970 to 
Apiil 17, 19 1 3, in the Laotian PDJ area are provided in the following summary: 


Year 


Sorties 

Tonnage 

1970 1 


1/17 

a o m 

1971 ‘ 


970 • 

elf 
c Cl o 

1972 » 


i n«;i 

Dp 01 0 
oq noi 

1973 


i nun 

40, Uj/ 

■ no cao 




£4, 04/ 


» Sorties from Feb. 17, 1970, to Apr. 16, 1972, (1,076 
Laos, 166 in South Vietnam, and 14 in Cambodia. 


sorties) used cover targets in the following areas: 896 in southern 


‘ PATIO 

In addition to the special MENU operations conducted hy B — 52s, comple- 
mentary U.S. tactical air was employed in Cambodia for a brief period prior to 
the initiation of ground operations there by friendly forces on April 30, 1970. 
Targets for these tactical sorties were of a more transitory nature than MENU 
targets and were Therefore more suited to tactical fighters than B-52s The name 
PATIO was given these tactical air missions. 

On April .18, 1970, COMUSMAOV requested that special authority be granted 
for a 30-day period to employ tactical air against maneuvering enemy personnel 
and material located in a narrow are of northeastern Cambodia about eight miles 
wide and adjacent to the South Vietnamese border. COMUSMACV’s request was 
based on increased sightings of enemy force movements in this area. Attack of 
these targets was deemed essential to prudent military conduct of the conflict 
in South Vietnam and especially to the protection of the lives of U.S. military 
personnel during the continuing U.S. redeployment program. On April 20 1970 
witli the concurrence of appropriate civilian authorities, CJCS approved the 
requested authority. On April 25, 1970, the PATIO authority was extended to a 
uniform depth of 18 miles into Cambodia. The results of each day's operations 
were to be reported through special communications channels addressed only to 
those with an absolute need-to-know. The first PATIO strikes were on April *4 
1970. 

•Instructions, authorizations, and requests pertaining to all PATIO operations 
were handled on a close-hold basis. All message traffic, including strike reports 
and bomb damage assessment, relating to the PATIO operations was transmitted 
via special security channels and further restricted by instructions to deliver to 
designated addressees only. Thus, because of This high classification, the first 
124 of the total of 156 PATIO sorties were inadvertently not included in the less- 
highly classified automated data base. 

On May 11, 1970, a one-time expansion of the PATIO authority was granted 
by OJCS, with Secretary of Defense approval, authorizing the employment of 
tactical air against a lucrative enemy truck park and storage area in Cambodia 
near the Laotian border and along the XeKong river— outside the then-standard 
18 mile PATIO zone. 

COMUSMAOV had advised that this special PATIO effort would be limited to 
a 12-hour period, with a planned weight of effort of 48 strike sorties. The Seventh 
Aii Foice specified that cover targets in Laos would be used for this special, 
one-time mission. The operation was conducted as planned on May 14, 1970 with 
32 sorties expended under Forward Air Controller (FAC) control. The remain- 
ing 16 strike sorties were not required for adequate target coverage and were 
subsequently cancelled. 
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The assigned cover targets in Laos were used in the routine reports and were 
recorded in ithe automated data base. Special communication channel reports, 
however, gave the complete details on the targets struck and the bomb damage 
assessment to all those with a need-to-know, The automated data base has been 
updated to correctly reflect all of the 156 -PATIO sorties with their correct target 
locations. 

FREEDOM DEAL 

The name for U.S. TACAIR operations in Cambodia beginning on June 30, 1970 
was FREEDOM DEAL. The term FREEDOM DEAL designated an area gen- 
erally east of the Mekong River in northeastern Cambodia within which the U.S. 
would conduct air interdiction operations in addition to the ongoing air support 
for U.S. ground forces inside South Vietnam and near the South Vietnam- 
Cambodia border. These air interdiction operations, following the withdrawal 
of U.S. ground forces from Cambodia at the end of June, 1970, were requested by 
the Cambodian Government, processed through MACV channels, and authorized 
by appropriate U.S. civilian authority. By August 23, 1970, the original FREE- 
DOM DEAL area had been expanded southward approximately 50 miles and 
westward approximately 50 miles. Both of these expansions were designed to 
allow attack of enemy military targets which threatened the remaining and 
redeploying U.S. forces in South Vietnam. 

Normal operational reporting was made on all U.S. air operations under the 
FREEDOM DEAL authority. An exception pertained to special authority, re- 
quested from the granted by appropriate U.S. civilian authorities, to employ U.S. 
air power in interdicting enemy supply lines and caches on the supply trails and 
river routes being used by the enemy, particularly in situations which involved 
a serious threat to any major Cambodian positions. Instruction in the field relat- 
ing, to the reporting of such operations which occurred outside the designated 
FREEDOM DEAL areas stipulated, as they had for the PATIO operations con- 
ducted earlier, that special security communications channels would be em- 
ployed. The requirement to report these air strike data via special security com- 
munications channels presented difficulties for those field units not possessing 
the special communications equipment. This difficulty, coupled with the need to 
insure accurate statistical accounting of sorties flown, flying-hour utilization, and 
ordnance expenditures, apparently gave rise in the field to a system of attributed 
targets. As a result, authorized strikes conducted outside FREEDOM DEAL 
were reported in the data base as having been flown within the FREEDOM 
DEAL operating areas. Separate limited-distribution reports sent via the special 
security communications channels from field headquarters did, however, continue 
to reflect these special operations. 

This dual reporting system used in the field was discovered in February, 1971, 
when duplicate data were received on an aircraft loss. The Seventh Air Force 
immediately directed the discontinuance of these attributed-'target reporting 
procedures. Field reports indicated that of over 8,000 sorties flown in Cambodia 
between July, 0.970, and February, 1971, approximately 44 percent or 3,634 sorties 
were flown outside ithe FREEDOM DEAL areas. The official data bases were 
reviewed at that time and updated as necessary to insure that correct sortie 
statistics were reflected. Inquiries to date have failed to disclose the source of the 
orders that, effected the attribution of these sorties to the FREEDOM DEAL 
operating areas. It appears that the relevant directives were disposed of in the 
course of dissolution of MA'CV, establishment of the United States Support and 
Assistance Group (USSAG) and the displacement of the Seventh Air Force from 
Vietnam to Thailand in March of 1973. 

On February 17, 1971, special reporting was discontinued and it was directed 
that all future reporting of these special air operations in Cambodia would be 
accomplished through normal reporting channels. Except for a brief two-week 
pause following the January, 1973, Vietnam ceasefire, U.S. air support in Cam- 
bodia continued at the request of the Cambodian Government, until the August 
15, 1973, bombing halt. No further special air operations, such as MENU or 
PATIO, were conducted in Cambodia between February, 1971, and the August, 
1973, bombing halt. 

GROUND MISSIONS OVERVIEW 

This section will treat those ground operations in which errors in statistical 
reporting have been found during the DOD review. 

In September 1965, the worsening situation in the Republic of Vietnam caused 
the U.S. to undertake limited ground reconnaissance actions in Laos. These 
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URAIIM^' ? RASS - b «‘ subsequently known as 
\ „, 1 , J I«E ; involved small reconnaissance teams composed of Indigenous 

Af Arv’lhfrti by V * e J" ame ®. e or U.S. special forces personnel assigned from the 
MACV Studies and Operations Group (M-ACSOG). The teams conducted on-the- 
ground reconnaissance missions in Laos to determine the nature and extent of 

enemy activities in *the assigned areas of operations. 

„ W ! le !* the enemy later began moving major amounts of supplies through the 
Cambodian port of Sihanoukvllle on the central coast of Cambodia and into the 
sanctuary areas along the South Vietnam border, a limtled ground reconnaissance 

KTmSV“h^ l *1 DANIEL BOONE, later SALEM HOUSE) was authorized 
in -'lay, 1967 , to gain information on these activities. 

A total of 3,683 niislsons into Laos and Cambodia were conducted nrior to the 
re[^rts a were filed l>artlclpatlon In A P rfl - 1&72 - A total of 5,210 intelligence 

These low-visibility, cross-border operations were carried as a separate budget 
line Rem since at least 1966. MACSOG operations were carried as “class! flprl 

an'dthe A®* 7 bU . d f? t (N / ? P The «<>use Appropriations Committed 

m Senate Appropriations Committee were briefed on the nature of these 

committee on^TT « un ,? tion ®’ a " d costs ’ including casualties. Additionally, the Sub- 
?oM U ' S ' £ ecur ? Agreements and Commitments Abroad of the Senate 

Jnd ?°^ m t Q^n e d ext * nslv « bearings on U.S. operations in Laos 

the (SX at Urn" time. operat,on *- D * talle < 1 ^formation was provided 

PRAIRIE FIRE 


IRA1RIE EIRE was the name for MACSOG cross-border intelligence collec- 
tnm and interdiction operations into southern Laos against enemy bases and 
"initiation ™ntes. Hie rationale for the operations iuto southern Laos was based 
ev i^ erice 111 early 1965 that the Laos corridor was being used as an 
infiltration and resupply route in Support of the communist effort in South 
iet.iuuu. Duriug the period 1965—1972 the name assigned to cross-border opera- 
tions into Laos changed from SHINING BRASS to PRAIRIE FIRE to PHU 
DUNG. For purposes of clarity these operations will be referred to as PRAIRIE 
FIRE in this report 


Missions included such intelligence and intelligence-associated activities as 
emplacing sensors; prisoner apprehension; and area, point and linear recon- 
naissance by small teams; and selected reconnaissance by larger units. South 
Vietnamese personnel performed PRAIRIE FIRE operations with U.S. Army 
Special Forces or Army of the Republic of . Vietnam advisors/commanders and 
were supported with U.S. trooplift and gunship helicopters, and U.S. TACArR. 
PRAIRIE FIRE teams were trained in air-control procedures and made con- 
siderable use of tactical air and helicopter gunship support in their operations 
in Laos. 

The table below reflects the number of PRAIRIE FIRE cross-border opera- 
tions. by type, from the inception on September 20, 1965, until deactivation of 
MACSOG oil April 30, 1972. 


• 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 to 
April 1972 

Missions: 

Reconnaissance team 

7 

105 

187 

271 

404 

422 . 

183 

Platoon 

0 

12 

71 

56 

48 

16 

13 

Multiplatoon 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

Total 

7 

117 

258 

327 

452 

441 

196 

Helicopter gunship sorties 

‘I! iS 

130 

329 

287 

689 

1.116 

993 

TACAIR sorties 

405 

1.157 

635 

1,016 

1,419 

623 

Enemy prisoners 

<‘> 

12 

10 

1 

0 

3 

0 

Intelligence report 

21 

371 

774 

410 

748 

553 

175 


1 Unknown. 


The PRAIRIE FIRE historical records and operational reports do not indicate 
how many U.S. personnel accompanied each operation nor how many operations 
were U.S.-accompanied. U.S. personnel were authorized to accompany PRAIRIE 
FIRE cross-border operations from September 20, 1965, to February 8, 1971. It is 
believed that duriug this period virtually all of the 1,446 reconnaissance team, 
203 platoon, and 3 multi-platoon operations conducted involved U.S. participation. 
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The operational guidelines for the conduct of I'RAIRIE FIRE missions provided 
that generally the organization of a U.S.-accompanied reconnaissance team would 
include three V S iiersonuel. Larger units normally included 5-6 U.S. personnel 
with a ,S>n ‘forie aud 20-22 U.S. personnel with a multi-platoon force 

\ 0 u S i>erMonnel participated in ground reconnaissance in Laos after Febiti- 
arv 1M71 U S air support of Vietnamese-led teams was authorized by appropriate 
UA ^ ii^ authoE until March, 1972. In recognition of . he complete ^- 
nauilzation of the operations; in Laos, the Vietnamese name l HU VTJbG 

PRAIRIE FIRE security guidance precluded advising next-of-kin of the actual 
location of casualties since this information would compromise the area of oi)era- 
^n GenerX the Services, in notifying next-of-kin, indicated the loss Vocation 
as either “Southeast Asia", “classified’', or “along the border . On May 0 1073, 
the Secretary of Defense approved the release of the actual location of PRAIRIE 

FIRE casualties to the next-of-kin. ^ .. 

In view of the special security precautions protecting these operations the 
PRAIRIE FIRE casualty data included in the O.TCS data bank could not reflect 
actual locations. These casualties were grouped with the South Vietnam data. The 
data submitted to the Congress prior to July 25. 1973 also reflected South \ iet- 
11 am At that time the Congress was advised that there had been 76 U.S. personnel 

killed iu action in Laos in conjunction with PRAIRIE FIRE. 

A complete review of all appropriate personnel records to verify these casualty 
statistics has been made. Efforts to verify data are continuing, principally 
through interviews with those who might have personal knowledge of the lnen- 
tinnc wiiprp r»n sun 1 ties occurred. 


SALEM HOUSE 

SALEM HOUSE was tlie name for MACSOG cross-border operations in north- 
eastern Cambodia. When the enemy buildup of logistic and base-camp facilities 
in the border area of northeastern Cambodia created a threat, to the safety of 
U S' forces In the .Republic of Vietnam, selective and reconnaissance Interdiction 
' Authorized to assess the enemy threat. The name for these operations varied 
from DANIEL BOONlT* to SALEM HOUSE to THOT NOT (when the South 
Vietnamese assumed complete responsibility). For simplicity, these opeiatlons 

will tie referred 'to as SALEM HOUSE in this report . 

The mission of SALEM HOUSE operations was basically intelligence collection 
and verification The approval to initiate SALEM HOUSE cross-larder opera- 
tions was provided on May 22, 1967. Approval was subject to restrictions such ns : 

a. Only .reconnaissance teams were to be committed and "”L®^ ceef "" 

overall strength of 12 men to include not more than three L.S. advisors. 

h TactlMl air strikes and/or the commitment of additional forces were not. 
authmdzed^cross the border into Cambodia. Teams were. not. to engage in com- 
bat except to avoid capture. 

d. N^^o^tlmn^three'reron'naissaiice teams could be committed on operations 

The use'of at «.e rote of five 

the Secretary of Da- 

°AfteT < the C Tet'o!lensive e of U l£Wi8, Z ^-LE'^ i ^OUSEl ( ^ros^-border ground recon- 

n afia e nce options into Cambodia were modified The ^eme.jt of and 

. ^ia oAif features w’as authorized in uctooer, a.n>o. r>y , 

mines with seir-aestruct tiwnetprs in the northern part 

fiic ricnfh these onerations was increased to ou Kilometers 

ai P Za JTkiTo met e“' While the restriction on numbers of participating 
UJS 6 pe rsonnel° was emoved^to t al team size remained constrained to 12 members 
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w^Mon nature of S^EM C HOUSE emPhaalZCd m lut eWgenee collection and 

operations to WbSot^touj the*JJek-o Uth ?>? tr *° 000(1001 SALEM HOUSE 

*° ne S5tS'Sa-?S??? t S)J 1 J,, f toe freedom deal 

HO0SE also was authorized No Train ^ °^ >era ^ 0Ils in support 
Iiowerer. due to ran^andWt Ita53E£5^, l W“‘** ^ed 
Afler the ground operations into o»mi^,Y 1 ~. ta .r ons of 1116 helicopters Involved 
gjo^pewonnel Were ^^Itted totak^™ l™ 6 80 - mo, no more u S 
of tactical mir and heUnmter^Mh^^f,. *" S ^ BM HOUSE.However.use 

^^ n ^he S°°th Vietnamese* to not E , H0U p WtattaS 

* was continued — when such support was ™ M ?£5? r ™ n P^toon-slze operations 
“juu« capability. Troop lift helicopters iSS ai ? <1 , was oleari y beyond Vlet- 
“f^/ 000 WO. In April, im, to recall™ if !l 6ly maone(1 by Vietnamese 
m,d h fhf rOUn<1 Teconoa l®»nce op^tton^thWname* °? m P l€te Vietnamlzatton 
and the program continued unM ADririo io?? e u ohao «ed to THOT NOT 

Thi e S^T 1 Cr ^ rd er operationB terminal. When aU U S - ^dvement in 

tlona, by typ^nd^f 8 ^ 1°^™^^“ HOUSE cross-border opera- 
of MACSOQ on April^lm m rePti0Q 0n Ma * 22. Mtf, until deactlmlon 


1971 to April 


Platoon 

MiMpfaeooa. 


team 


Total...... 

Kjtjoopjw fimship softies. 
TACAIR lertaw i __ 

Pfowws captured’ 
lotetiicence reports 


, .577 
1,543 
.1,239 
9 

‘ * 485 


»' S £5*f ,,mt U, ‘’* RW Uo! '« Cambodi, bat non. Knows to be i n . Cmbodi," 


until after 


do not indicate how 

c«s^To%mYote 

v rtually aU of the 139 «connaSai^ '’M, 1970 ' Durio * th* f*rfo£ 

^pSuSSsr and 1 mum - piah >° o 

submiued by message from’oOMUSMACV a to°CINCPA'n a ^ d lantUns ““es were 
matioa copies to the OJOS, the Secretary of n2w?f‘ AC f°JL approval with infor- 
Approval of the schedule was # ^^cnse, and the Secretary of State 

SALEM HOUSE security f ^objections were raised. ‘ 

< casualties show thte llnformatto^would 8 ! 1118 next -°f-kin <>f the actual 
of operation. The Services. In notifying the nLh^?w h Te oompromls ed the area 
^°°° “either “Southeast Asia” "fl^lflS” i °^ lcated 1116 lo “ 

1973, the Secretary of Defense (Lnnmv^T ’ alon & tbe border”. On May 9 
SALEM HOUSE casualties to the next-of-kin 6 release °* 1116 actual location of 

SALEM* HOUSE cStyTata ‘i 686 motions, the 

actual casualty locations. The SALEM HOUSE fS* 8, ^ auJc ^ not reflect 
war p grouped with the South. Vietnam data n n T -. a i SU o^ es * or seour ity reasons 
advised that there had been 27 tt*HL “****' 9? 261 1973 > the Congress war 

result of SALEM HOUSE operaUons . kiUed ilx action in CamboSa as & f 

the*, casual t/sttuis tXos. Effor^to verify with 6 PerSoonel recor ds to Verify 
tluulng— principally through Interviews with tho? ^Pcct J° location are eon- 
Jrnowledge of the locations where casuaTties ^urrid ° might haTe Personal 
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